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Int reduction. 

That  poultry  raising  is  no  longer  a  hobby  with  the  object  of 
turning  out  champion  cock  fighters,  nor  a  business  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  winning  prizes  at  shows  and  in  that  way  satisfying  the 
rivalry  of  a  few  people,  but  is  an  industrial  enterprise  that  has 
come  to  play  a  stupendous  and  important  part  in  the  economical  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  nation  is  proven  by  the  statistics  given  in  the 
United  States  census. 

In  1910  the  poultry  products  were  valued  at  $500,000,000.  To 
this  amount  must  further  be  added  at  least  another  $100,000,000 
because  the  census  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  poultry 
products  contained  within  city  limits. 

These  figures  are,  indeed,  very  significant  because  they  show 
that  the  poultry  products  of  the  United  States  have  reached  the 
point  where  (1)  their  annual  value  is  over  one-half  that  of  the 
cotton  crop  at  normal  valuation;   (2)  their  value  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  dairy  products;   (3)  their  value  exceeds  that  of  the 
total  vegetable  production  of  the  Union  by  almost  #200,000,000; 
(4)  their  value  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  fruit 
raised  annually;   (5)  their  value  exceeds  that  of  the  potato  pro- 
duction by  over  $300,000,000;   (6)  their  value  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  rice  combined;  and  according  to 
Professor  W.  A.  Lippincott  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  the 
poultry  value  is  greater  than  the  annual  production  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  and  coal. 

With  a  steady  increase  in  population  and  a  rather  marked  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  beef  cattle  in  the  last  few  years,  it 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  demand  for  meat  and  meat  products  in 
this  country  will  soon  exceed  the  supply,  if  the  situation  is  not 


relieved.  However,  in  the  last  12  years  the  poultry  industry  has  in- 
creased in  value  from  #281,070,693  to  #609 ,159 ,232,  evidently  due  to 
a  substitution  of  poultry  products  for  beef  and  other  classes  of 
meats  in  the  home  market.  On  the  basis  of  these  figure  it  seems  prob- 
able  that  poultry  products  may  play  a  still  greater  part  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  meat.     Thus  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  re- 
port for  1914  says: 

"It  is  evident  that  we  have  been  considering  the  meat  supply 
of  the  nation  too  exclusively  in  term  of  the  big  ranch  and  of  beef 
cattle;  obviously  it  is  important  that  we  continue  to  help  the  cat- 
tlemen and  to  assist  in  further  developing  the  big  ranch.  But  un- 
questionably the  largest  hope  for  a  considerable  increase  in  our 
meat  supply  lies  in  four  other  directions:  First,  in  a  more  satis- 
factory handling  of  the  public  grazing  lands;  second,  in  a  systemat- 
ic attention  to  the  production  of  beef  animals  in  the  settled  farm- 
ing  areas  of  the  country;  third,  in  the  increased  attention  to  the 
smaller  animals  such  as  poultry  and  swine;  and  fourth,  in  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  cattle  tick,  hog  cholera,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  animal  diseases  and  pests. " 

Again  referring  to  the  importance  of  poultry,  and  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  present  conditions,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  says:   "In  no  way  can  a  considerable  addition  be  so  quick- 
ly made  to  our  meat  supply  as  through  the  increased  attention  to 
poultry  and  swine  on  all  the  farms  of  the  nation  and  particularly 

in  the  South,  where  the  deficiency  is  so  marked." 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  if  poultry  keepers,  whether 

they  be  farmers  who  keep  poultry  merely  as  a  secondary  consideration 
or  whetner  they  be  poult rymen  who  aim  to  make  poultry  raising  a  pay- 
ing business,  or  whether  tney  be  back  yard  poultry  keepers,  they 
can  largely  increase  their  poultry  products  which  constitute  a  
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great  and  growing  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  average  family. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  300,000,000  hens.  The 
average  annual  production  for  one  hen  is  only  70  eggs.     This  aver- 
age is  exceedingly  low,  for  the  maximum  production  of  Lady  Agling- 
ton,  a  white  leghorn  hen  has  reached  the  high  mark  of  314  eggs  in 
one  year. 

If  these  300,000,000  hens  could  be  made  to  lay  100  eggs  each, 
instead  of  70,  and  if  these  eggs  could  "be  disposed  of  at  the  low 
price  of  only  20  cents  a  dozen,  then  there  would  be  an  increased 
national  wealth  of  $150,000,000.     This  estimate,  which  may  seem 
exaggerated,  is  in  reality  very  conservative,  because  by  good 
management,  careful  selection  of  the  flock,  and  proper  systematic 
feeding  of  the  young  hens,  the  average  hen  can  be  so  improved  in 
one  year  that  she  will  lay  a  hundred  eggs  and  more. 

Also,  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  spent  in  publishing 
bulletins  containing  the  results  of  careful  investigations  of 
various  phases  of  the  poultry  business,  and  in  distributing  them 
among  the  farmers  of  the  country.    Much  expense  nas  also  been  in- 
curred in  sending  out  trained  poultry  experts,  demonstration  cars, 
etc. ,  from  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the 
national  department  of  agriculture  to  farming  communities. 

So  important  has  the  poultry  industry  become  that  almost  every 
State  University  has  a  separate  and  independent  department  or  di- 
vision devoted  exclusively  to  experimental  purposes,  research  work, 
and  the  breeding  of  poultry. 

Up  to  the  present  both  State  and  National  Governments  have 
accomplised  a  great  deal  thru  experiment  station  and  extension  work 
in  educating  the  poultry  raiser  and  in  raising  poultry  standards, 
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while  the  city  back-yard  poultry  keeper,  who  must  raise  chickens 
under  different  and  less  favorable  conditions  than  the  average 
farmer,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  have  been  almost  totally  ignored  and 
neglected. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  city  back  yard 
poultry  lot  was  really  worthy  of  consideration,  this  ivestigation 
was  started  with  the  following  points  definitely  in  mind,  as  regards 
this  phase  of  the  poultry  industry. 

1.  Is  poultry  being  kept  merely  for  pleasure? 

2.  Is  poultry  keeping  a  hobby  or  a  serious  business? 

3.  Does  poultry  keeping  result  ordinarily  in  a  profit 

or  a  loss? 

4.  Does  the  back,  yard  poultry  lot  perform  an  important 

function  in  the  economics  of  the  average  family? 


Method  of  Procedure. 

The  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  were  chosen  for  carrying 
on  this  investigation  because  they  were  considered  as  being  fair 
representatives  of  the  average  United  State, Cities ,  and  incidently 
they  efforded  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  work  in  being  so 
near  the  University. 

(^uestionaires ,  containing  sixty-six  questions  were  printed; 
but  instead  of  following  the  usual  procedure  in  mailing  them  to 
people  with  the  request  that  they  be  answered  and  returned,  every 
poultry  lot  was  visited  and  every  owner  interviewed  personally. 

Every  body  seemed  exceedingly  eager  to  answer  and  ask  ques- 
tions.    Where  the  poultry  uouse  was  in  a  dirty  condition  however, 
the  owner  always  showed  reluctance  in  inviting  inspection  and  in- 
variably remarks  were  made  3uch  as  "We  were  just  getting  ready  to 
clean  up"  or  rtDon»t  look  at  our  hen  house  right  now;  we  are  just 
waiting  for  spring  to  clean  up." 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  interview,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  a  careful  and  unbiased  summary  was  made  of  the  fac- 
tors and  conditions  to  which  either  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
the  flock  might  be  attributed. 

The  following  sheets  marked  "A"  MBH  and  "CM  are  copies  of 
the  questionai res  which  were  used  in  the  investigation. 
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PURPOSE? 

1.  Can  poultry  be  kept  profitably  within  the  city  limits? 

2.  What  is  your  purpose  in  keeping  poultry?  

3.  How  long  have  you  kept  chickens?  

4.  What  kind  of  chickens  do  you  keep?  

5.  How  many  are  pure  bred?  

6.  Do  you  consult  the  University  for  advice?  

7.  Do  you  read  poultry  journals?  

8.  Who  attends  to  the  chickens?  

9.  How  many  males  do  you  keep  to  the  flock?  


HEALTH? 


1.  How  do  you  keep  your  fowl  free  from  lice?. 

2.  How  many  die  from  natural  diseases? 

3.  How  many  die  from  unknown  causes? 

4.  How  much  exercise  do  they  get?  


YARDING? 


1.  How  many  chickens  do  you  keep?  

2.  How  big  is  your  enclosure?  

3.  Is  your  yard  bare  or  covered  with  vegetation?  

4.  Are  your  fowl  confined  to  your  premises  only?. 

5.  Are  the  chickens  a  nuisance  to  your  neighbors?. 


SANITATION? 


1.  What  do  you  do  to  prevent  diseases?  

2.  What  do  you  use  for  disinfecting  the  house?. 

3.  Which  disease  is  most  prevalent?  

4.  Are  sick  birds  separated  from  the  flock?  

5.  What  remedies  do  you  use?  

6.  What  do  you  do  for  moulting? 


FEED? 


1.  When  and  how  often  do  you  feed  the  flock?    

2.  What  kind  of  feed  do  you  give  your  chickens?  

3.  If  you  feed  grain,  what  kind?  How  much?  

4.  Do  you  buy  any  poultry  feed?   How  Much? 

5.  Do  you  feed  sweet,  sour,  or  skim  milk?   Why?  

6.  Do  you  give  hot  mashes  during  cold  weather?  What  kind. 

7.  Is  there  clean  fresh  water  constantly  before  the  birds?  

8.  Do  you  give  green  feeds?  What  kind? 
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EGGS? 

1.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  your  egg  production?  

2.  What  is  the  average  production  for  one  hen  in  a  year?  ,  

3.  How  many  years  do  you  keep  the  same  hens?  

4.  Do  you  sell  any  eggs?  How  much?  At  what  price 

5.  Do  you  sell  your  eggs  to  neighbors  or  to  stores?  

6.  What  is  the  highest  and  lowest  egg  production  from  one  hen?  

7.  Do  you  buy  eggs?,.  How  much?  At  what  price? 

8.  Do  you  preserve  eggs?  How?   When?  

INCUBATION? 

1.  How  do  you  incubate  your  eggs?  

2.  If  they  are  artificially  incubated,  how  are  the  chicks  reared?  

3.  How  many  reach  maturity,  either  natural  or  artificial  incubated?  

4.  If  you  buy  day  old  chicks,  how  are  they  cared  for?  

5.  When  are  your  chicks  hatched?  

6.  What  per  cent,  hatch  do  you  get?  

7.   

HOUSE? 

1.  How  large  is  your  poultry  house?  

2.  How  many  chickens  do  you  keep  in  it?  

3.  What  direction  does  it  face?   Why?  

4.  Is  it  free  from  drafts  

5.  Is"  it  warm?  

6.  Is  it  well  ventilated?  

7.  How  much  sunlight  gets  into  the  house?  

8.  Is  the  house  provided  with  proper  roosts  and  dropping  boards?  

9.  Is  it  free  from  lice,  mites,  rats,  etc.  

10.    How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  build  the  house?  

FLOOR? 

1.  What  kind  of  a  floor  has  it?  

2.  Is  it  absolutely  dry?  

3.  What  litter  do  you  use?   Why?  

4.  How  do  you  feed  your  grain,  etc.,  in  the  litter,  or  outside?  

5.  What  becomes  of  the  manure?  

NESTS? 

1.  Have  you  a  trap  nest  system?  

2.  Have  you  special  facilities  for  the  hens  to  lay?  

3.  How  can  you  tell  which  hen  is  laying?   

4.  How  many  eggs  do  you  put  in  the  nest  for  hatching?  


Some  Poultry  Scenes  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Whether  or  not  poultry  could  be  kept  profitably  within  the 
city  limits,  was  the  question  asked  of  one  hundred  back  yard  poultry 
keepers.     Of  these  eighty-nine  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  eleven 
in  the  negative.  But  before  proceeding  to  a  general  discussion  re- 
garding the  condition,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
mention  a  few  special  cases  at  this  juncture. 

The  statement  of  those  answering  in  the  affirmative  did  not 
always  seem  authentic,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  kept  no  record  of  their 
egg  production,  nor  an  account  of  their  feed  expenditure;  and  there- 
fore, were,  to  all  intents,  basing  their  statements  upon  conjecture 
rather  than  established  facts. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  eighty-nine  apparently  suc- 
cessful breeders  kept  their  flocks  varied  considerably.     In  some  in- 
stances the  management,  feeding,  sanitation, and  general  care  of  the 
bird  were  as  carefully  attended  to  as  at  any  experimental  station.  In 
other  instances,  however,  just  the  reverse  was  true. 

The  management  very  often  was  under  the  care  of  a  person  who 
was  not  only  ignorant,  but  also  negligent  in  attending  to  the  details 
[which  are  so  essential  in  raising  poultry  successfully.  The  duty  of 
feeding  the  flock  very  often  fell  upon  a  member  of  the  family  at  ran- 
jdom,  with  the  result  that  the  work  was  performed  in  a  haphazard  fash- 
ion and  the  birds  fed  either  too  much  or  too  little.  The  general  care 
was  totally  neglected,  while  the  sanitation  in  some  cases  was  in  such 
&  bad  state  that  the  investigator  was  obliged  to  resort  to  smoking 
Ln  order  to  avoid  the  offensive  odor. 

Casel.     Figure  1  shows  a  back  yard  poultry  lot  in  Urbana,  kept 
under  ideal  conditions.    The  flock,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
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mixed  birds,  was  kept  in  a  yard  with  an  area  of  50ft.  x  100  ft. 
The  owner  was  a  bachelor  with  an  apparently  limited  education.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  months  of  the  year,  he  made  the  back- yard  poultry  lot 
a  strict  business;  but  as  soon  as  the  price  of  eggs  reached  a  cer- 
tain low  level  in  the  spring,  it  was  his  custom  to  sell  the  flock 
and  seek  farm  work.     Early  in  the  fall  he  would  purchase  a  new 
flock,  return  to  the  city  quarters  and  complete  the  cycle  by  pro- 
ducing eggs  which  were  sold  to  the  neighbors  and  special  customers 
at  a  rate  much  higher  than  the  market  price. 

This  person,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  this 
kind  of  work  for  almost  ten  years,  and  that  he  had  been  within  a 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  University,  had  never  consulted  the  in- 
stitution for  advice,  nor  had  he  read  any  kind  of  poultry  literature. 

His  knowledge  of  poult ry- raising  was  obtained  from  observa- 
tion and  from  coming  into  frequent  contact  with  up-to-date  and  well 
managed  poultry-plants. 

The  poultry-house  was  free  from  drafts,  was  warm,  faced  the 
South,  was  free  from  vermin  and  parasites,   was  well  ventilated,  and 
had  provisions  for  sun-light  to  reach  even  the  inner  most  corners. 
And  while  the  floor  was  an  ordinary  earthern  one,  it  was  perfectly 
dry  and  deeply  covered  with  clean  oat-straw.     The  grain  was  thor- 
oughly mixed  in  the  straw  so  that  the  flock  were  kept  busy  working 
for  their  feed. 

The  feed  v/as  purchased  directly  from  farmers  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  throughout  the  winter.  In 
this  way  the  city  dealer  was  eliminated  and  the  high  cost  of  feed- 
ing reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  bird  were  fed  well-balanced  rations  three  times  daily  at 
regular  hours.     They  were  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  grit  and 
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oyster  shells,  fresh  clean  water  was  kept  constantly  before  them, 
and  ample  provisions  were  made  to  keep  the  flock  clean  from  lice  by 
the  use  of  large  dust-baths  in  the  corners  of  the  house.  Moreover, 
the  manure  was  removed  each  day  and  the  dropping-board  painted  with 
kerosene  at  frequent  intervals. 

Case  2.      Figure  2  shows  a  back-yard  poultry  lot  in  Cham- 
paign kept  under  oanditions  in  which  filth  and  dirt  were  allowed  to 
flourish  unchecked.      This  was  one  of  the  cases  which  reported  that 
poultry  could  be  kept  profitably  within  the  city  limits.      But  the 
{conditions  under  which  the  birds  were  actually  kept  differed  in  al- 
jnost  every  respect  from  those  cited  in  the  former  instance;  in  fact, 
go  filthy  were  the  premises  and  so  contrary  were  the  methods  of 
feeding  and  the  feed  supplied  to  what  is  commonly  accepted  as  es- 
sential for  successful  poultry  raising,  that  it  was  impossible  to 

conceive  how  the  birds  could  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owner  under 

the  conditions. 

The  owner  was  a  college  graduate  who  had  been  raising  poultry 
pr  ten  years.     Thirty  hens  were  confined  in  a  yard  which  apparently 
perved  as  a  rubbish  depository.     In  the  center  of  the  enclosure  were 
two  large  dishes  filled  with  a  fermenting  conglomeration  of  stale 
aread,  ground  coffee,  pieces  of  oranges,  empty  egg  shells,  tea 
leaves,  banana  pealings,  old  potatoes,  and  probably  other  refuse. 
Needless  to  say,  this  ration  did  not  stimulate  the  appetite  of  the 
birds. 

Then,  apart  from  the  filthy  state  of  the  yard,  the  poultry 


house  showed  even  a  worse  condition.     The  only  means  by  which  light 
could  find  access  to  the  dark  corners  of  the  interior  was  through 
two  small  windows  and  the  openings  in  the  roof.     Under  the  roost,  a 
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Figure  1.     A  "back- yard  poultry  lot  kept 
under  ideal  conditions. 


Figure  2.     A  back-yard  poultry  lot  kept  under 
the  worst  conditions,  where  dirt  and  filth  are  al 
lowed  to  flourish. 
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awarm  of  flies  were  buzzing  over  the  hen  deposits  which  seemed  to 
have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  some  considerable  time. 

The  house  was  situated  on  such  a  steep  slope  that  when  it 
rained,  the  water  from  the  higher  levels,  in  finding  its  way  to  the 
drainage  ditch  below,  flooded  the  floor  of  the  building.     In  ad- 
dition to  this,  rain  water  flowed  copiously  through  the  roof,  so 
that  the  birds  were  subjected  to  the  worst  conditions  of  dampness, 
cold  and  drafts.     Water  for  the  flock  was  kept  in  two  small  rusty 
tin  cans,  and  postively  no  provisions  were  made  for  grit  or  dust 
baths . 

In  every  case  where  it  was  affirmed  that  poultry  could  not  be 
raised  profitably  within  the  city  limits,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
ascertain  the  possible  causes  of  failure. 

Case  3.     As  an  example,  a  certain  woman  stated  the  number  of 
her  flock  to  be  thirty;  and  while  she  referred  to  them  as  exception- 
al birds,  she  deplored  the  fact  that  as  a  daily  average,  she  receiv- 
ed only  five  eggs.     An  inspection  of  the  flock  soon  solved  the  mys- 
tery, for  it  was  found  that  nineteen  of  the  birds  were  cockerels. 

Case  4.     Another  case  was  that  of  a  working-man,  who  had  very 
little  spare  time  and  was  trying  to  keep  poultry  as  a  side  line. 
This  man,  according  to  his  own  statement,  had  kept  poultry  for  over 
twenty-eight  years,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  business 
was  a  hopeless  failure.     The  causes  of  failure  were  very  obvious. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  years  of  failure,  he  had  never  at- 
tempted to  consult  the  University  for  advice.  From  the  yard,  which 
in  itself  was  large  enough  to  allow  sufficient  exercise  for  the 
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whole  flock,  the  fowls  had  free  access  into  two  orchards  which  oc- 
cupied a  space  almost  an  acre.     Thus  it  would  readily  be  seen  that 
the  facilities  for  raising  poultry  were  exceptionally  favorable. 
The  flock  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  birds  of  mixed  breeding 
and  yielded  only  from  six  to  eight  dozen  eggs  a  week. 

That  a  higher  egg  production  could  not  be  expected  was  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  flock  was  in  such  a  poor  unhealthy  condition 
that  a  large  number  of  birds  died  and  rotted  in  the  yard,  no  at- 
tempt being  made  to  remove  or  bury  them. 

Figure  3  shows  scattered  throughout  the  yard,  the  skeletons 
of  birds  which  were  allowed  to  decay  on  the  very  spot  where  death 
over  took  them.     The  rotting  carcases  served  as  a  food  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock  and  simultaneously  infected  the  healthy  birds 
and  contaminated  the  ground  as  well  as  the  whole  environment. 

Then  too  the  rations  were  restricted  entirely  to  shelled  corr . 
The  owner  did  not  realize  the  necessity  of  varying  the  feed.     He  be- 
lieved that  green  feed,  oyster  shells,  and  grit  were  unnecessary 
and  expensive  poultry  luxuries  and  consequently  made  no  effort 
to  supply  these. 
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Figure  3.     Shows  some  of  the  birds  seeking  green 
feed  in  part  of  the  orchard  which  is  entirely  bare  of 
vegetat  ion. 
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Figure  4.     Shows  scattered  throughout  the  yard 
skeletons  of  fowls  which  were  allowed  to  die  and  rot 
in  the  yard  whithout  any  attempt  being  made  to  remove 
or  bury  them. 
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A  "bird's  eye  view  of  the  poultry 
plant  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Discussion. 

MANAG3M9NT .      What  is  your  purpose  in  keeping  poultry?  This 
question  was  asked  with  a  view  to  determining  what  people  aim  at  in 
keeping  poultry,  for  the  back-yard  poultry  lot  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  rich  man's  toy  and  a  poor  man's  hobby.     The  answers 
received  proved  very  interesting.     Of  the  hundred  breeders  inter- 
viewed, every  one  unhesitatingly  stated  his  purpose  to  be  Mthe  need 
of  fresh  eggs  and  meat." 

The  success  of  the  management  varied  with  the  skill,  care, 
and  intelligence  of  the  person  in  charge.     Where  one  person  was 
definitely  assigned  the  care  of  the  flock,  good  judgment  exercised 
in  choosing  well-bred  birds,  and  cleanliness  and  systematic  feeding 
observed,  the  back-yard  poultry  lot  was  a  paying  concern.    But  where 
the  attention  and  care  of  the  birds  were  not  assigned  to  any  special 
person,  the  enterprise  was  carried  on  at  an  absolute  loss. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  voluntarily  given  to  the  in- 
vestigator by  the  wife  of  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  business 
man  in  Champaign,  shows  what  can  be  done  under  good  management  and 
particularly  by  careful  selection  of  the  flock.     This  lady  kept  pure- 
bred birds  and  was  exceedingly  careful  in  her  management  of  even  the 
smallest  detail.     It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  profit 
which  is  stated  in  the  letter  as  four  dollars  and  fourty-eight  cents 
a  hen,  seems  exaggerated,  because  it  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
profit  of  most  commercial  poultrymen  who  conduct  their  business  un- 
der strictly  scientific  methods: 

"The  following  is  a  statement  which  we  issued  last  October, 
being  requested  so  to  do  by  parties  interested  in  poultry.     We  have 
no  elaborate  equipment  for  our  fowls,  neither  do  we  give  them  scien- 
tific care  nor  attention.    We  have  full  blooded  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
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give  them  clean  feed  and  water,  and  keep  them  busy  scratching  in 
straw  litter. 

"On  January  first,  1915,  we  had  ten  hens  and  one  rooster. 
Up  to  October  first  we  had  got  124  dozen  eggs,  which  at  market  price 
were  worth  $33.14.     We  raised  quite  a  few  chix  which  gave  us  these 
returns:  Frys  eaten,  $2.75;  three  pullets  sold  for  #2.25;  four  cock- 
erals  sold  for  #6.00;  six  pullets  on  hand,  worth  $6.00;  ten  pullets 
on  hand  worth  $7.50;  twenty- four  late  hatched  chicks  on  hand  now 
worth  $7.20.     Total  eggs  and  poultry  sold  and  now  on  hand,  #64.34. 
Feed  purchased,  $20.00,  showing  a  profit  of  $44.84,  or  $4.48  per  hen 
for  nine  months  and  a  half." 

During  the  last  half  of  October  and  November  and  December 
the  egg  supply  fell  off,  although  during  that  time  we  received  seven- 
teen dozen  eggs,  which  at  marist  price  were  worth  $6.08.     The  feed 
bill  during  that  time  averaged  higher  than  during  the  previous  9% 
months,  on  account  of  the  hens  being  indoors  practically  all  the 

time,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  much  more  than  pay  for  their 

feed. 

The  above  results  were  obtained  on  two  small  plots  of  ground 
one  about  ten  feet  square,  and  a  corner  of  the  barn  for  a  "hen 
house H  used  for  the  old  hens,  and  a  plot  about  12x16  and  a  small 
hen  house  used  for  the  young  stock.     V/e  fed  some  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
millet  seed  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  kept  straw  in  the  scratching  pen  in 
the  barn.     We  reduced  our  feed  bill  by  feeding  table  scraps,  and 
waste  cabbage,  bread  and  greens  gotten  free  from  a  friend  in  the 
grocery  business.     In  passing,  will  say  that  this  "waste"  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  at  many  places  if  you  care  to  go  after  it. 

At  this  date,  March  21,  1916,  we  have  twelve  pullets  and 
eight  old  hens.     Since  January  1st  to  March  20th  our  hens  laid  594 
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eggs.     We  sold  #8.75  worth  at  market  price;  sold  150  eggs  for  set- 
ting for  310.00,  and  have  #4.00  worth  on  hand.    Does  it  pay  to  raise 
good  poultry?     It,  paid  us. 

Signed , 

The  illustration  in  figure  5  illustrates  excellent  manage- 
ment.    The  house  allowed  ample  room  for  the  flock,  was  throughly 
white-washed  each  summer,  had  sufficient  sun  light,  and  was  well 
ventilated.     The  yard  was  scrupulously  clean.     Pure  bred  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  were  kept.     The  essential  details  were  properly 
cared  for,  and  above  all,  it  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  an  ac- 
curate record  was  kept  of  the  egg  production,  as  well  as  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  feed.     According  to  the  record  sheets,  there  apparent- 
ly was  a  net  profit  of  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  on  each  hen.  The 
arrows  indicate  provisions  made  for  grit,  mash,  oyster  shells,  and 
clean  water. 

Figure  6  shows  a  case  of  poor  management  which  involved  a 
financial  loss.     There  was  no  definite  person  to  care  for  the  flock, 
the  yard  was  dirty,  the  house  had  positively  no  provisions  for  sun 
light  or  ventilation;  no  records  of  any  kind  were  kept,  the  flock 
consisted  of  poor  mixed-brd  fowls,  and  all  other  essential  details 
were  ignored. 

The  importance  of  associating  women  with  poultry  raising  is 
considerably  overestimated.  There  is  no  logical  basis  for  the  com- 
mon belief  that  woman,  because  they  are  mothers,  are  by  nature  best 
suited  for  the  industry.  This  investigation  demonstrated  that  suc- 
cessful women  poultry-breeders  in  the  Twin  Cities  were  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule.  As  far  as  the  back  yard  poultry  lot  is  con- 
cerned women,  as  a  whole,  seem  to  be  very  poorly  adapted  to  the  sue- 
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Figure  5.     An  illustration  showing  good  manage- 
ment,, cleanliness,  and  pure  bred  stock.     The  arrow  in- 
dicates provision  made  for  clean  water,  grit,  and 
oyster  shells. 
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Figure  6.     A  contrast-----  poor  management, 
no  sunlight  or  ventilation,  dirty  yard,  and  a 
poor  bred  flock. 
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cessful  management  of  poultry.     Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  undesir- 
able and  mismanaged  places  were  found  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  women. 

The  back  yard  breeders,  through  either  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, did  not  appear  to  exercise  any  judgment  in  the  choice  and  se- 
lection of  breeds.     The  majority  of  fowls  consisted  of  scrubs.  The 
pure  bred  varieties  most  widely  represented  were  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  White  Leghorns.     The  number  of  male 
birds  to  the  flock  varied  somewhat,  but  on  the  whole  was  too  great. 
It  was  not  infrequently  found  that  full  a  third  of  the  flock  consist- 
ed of  roosters.     This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  hens 
were  kept  solely  for  egg  production,  the  roosters  were  maintained 
for  table  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fully  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  flocks  were  kept  under  unsanitary  conditions,  the  death 
rate  of  the  birds,  as  stated  by  the  owners,  was  exceedingly  low. 
This  statement,  however,  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  because 
most  breeders,  when  answering  the  question,  gave  the  writer  to  under, 
stand  that  their  poultry  conditions  were,  what  they  termed,  Mfirst 
class ;M  yet  upon  inspection  of  the  premises,  after  the  interview,  it 
was  frequently  found  that  the  answers  were  decidedly  not  in  accord 
with  the  actual  conditions. 

Most  people,  in  answer  to  the  question,   "How  do  you  keep 
your  fowls  free  from  lice?M  replied,  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
painting  the  roosts  with  coal  oil  (kerosene).     In  most  cases  the 
birds,  when  actually  examined,  were  found  to  be  as  thickly  covered 
with  vermin,  as  if  no  precautions  had  been  taken. 

The  most  common  diseases  found  were  Roup,  Gapes,  Consumption 
and  probably  Cholera.     The  amount  of  disease  varied  directly  with  
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the  sanitation,  housing,  and  general  management  of  the  flock.  Where 
the  houses  were  cold,  poorly  ventilated,  damp,  and  drafty,  disease 
was  more  prevalent.     On  the  other  hand,  where  cleanliness  was  ob- 
served, disease  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.     In  very  few  cases  were 
sick  birds  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.     Usually  the  sick 
birds  mingled  with  the  flock,  either  until  they  became  incurable,  or 
until  they  died.     Moreover,  dead  birds  were  not  always  removed  from 
the  runs,  for,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  they  sometimes 
rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  yard.     It  appeared  that  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  did  the  owners  make  any  effort  to  check  disease.  The 
two  most  common  poultry  remedies  resorted  to  were  Roup  Cure,  and 
Pratt's  Poultry  Regulators. 

The  stupendous  ignorance  which  prevails  among  back  yard 
poultry  breeders  must  be  attributed  to  their  own  carelessness  and 
failure  to  seek  information  on  the  subject.     Of  the  one  hundred 
people  interviewed,  only  two  ever  consulted  the  University  for  ad- 
vice, and  only  seven  read  poultry  journals.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  of  the  worst  conditions  of  poultry  raising  were 
found  among  people  who  had  raised  fowls  for  as  long  a  time  as  fifteer 
to  thirty  years. 

The  investigation  revealed  the  ratner  surprising  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  conditions  under  which  moderately  wealthy  retired 
farmers,  resident  in  the  Twin  Cities,  kept  their  flocks  were  any- 
thing but  desirable.     Almost  invariably  the  birds  were  kept  in  a 
barn  with  a  few  cows.     Apparently  tne  owners  still  practised  the 
same  careless  methods  of  poultry  raising  that  existed  during  their 
farming  days.     It  seemed  that  the  enterprise  was  regarded  as  being 
of  no  importance,  except  for  providing  fresh  eggs  for  the  table 
and  an  occasional  chicken  for  the  Sunday  dinner. 
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The  number  of  chickens  confined  in  the  back  yard  ranged 
from  twelve  to  two  hundred.     The  latter  number,  however,  was  found 
at  only  one  place.     A  conservative  estimate  places  the  size  of  the 
average  flock  at  twenty  birds. 

While  the  back  yard  breeder  has  been  rather  severly  criti- 
cized, particularly  in  regard  to  management,  one  fact  must  be  stated 
in  his  favor,  namely,  that  the  birds  were  usually  confined  in  en- 
closures large  enough  to  enable  them  to  take  sufficient  exercise. 
Although  the  yards  were  large  enough,  they  were,  however,  devoid  of 
vegetation.     It  was  seemingly  not  even  attempted  to  grow  grass  or 
vegetation  of  any  nature  in  the  enclosure.     In  only  a  few  cases  were 
there  trees  growing  in  the  yard  to  afford  shade  and  protect  the  flocl 
from  the  heat  of  summer.     A  few  cases  were  found  in  which  the  yard 
was  covered  with  a  deep  litter  of  clean  oat  straw.     The  feed,  con- 
sisting of  corn  and  oats,  was  sparingly  fed  by  scattering  the  grain 
into  the  litter.     This  kept  the  flock  working  in  the  open  and  at  the 
same  time  insured  sufficient  exercise.     This  method  did  not  require 
much  time  or  a  great  amount  of  extra  work.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
straw  was  raked  together  each  evening,  covered  during  the  night, 
and  spread  out  again  in  the  morning  in  a  period  of  less  than  ten 
minutes.     An  example  of  such  a  yard  is  seen  in  the  illustration  of 
figure  7. 

HOUSING.     The  styles  and  kinds  of  houses  varied  from  pack- 
ing cases,  deserted  dwelling  houses,  cow  barns,  and  horse  stables, 
to  the  most  carefully  and  well  constructed  poultry  houses.     In  most 
cases,  however,  the  shed  roof  style  predominated.     The  concensus  of 
opinion  was  that  this  kind  of  house  was  simple  and  cheap  to  build. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  houses  as  a  whole,  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  flocks.     One  exception  which  stood  out  prominently 
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Figure  7.     The  yard  was  covered  with  a  deep  litter 
of  clean  oat  straw.     The  feed  consisting  of  corn  and  oats 
was  sparingly  fed  by  scattering  the  grain  into  the  litter. 
This  kept  the  flock  working  in  the  open. 
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above  the  others  is  worthy  of  mention. 

The  wife  of  a  retired  farmer  owned  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Rhode  Island  Reds.     These  she  divided  into  two  equal  lots.  Seventy- 
five  were  placed  in  a  cow  barn,  while  the  remainder  were  confined 
in  a  yard  provided  with  a  poultry  house  of  dimensions  8ft.  x  6ft.  x 
3-£ft.     Those  "birds  which  were  not  strong  or  large  enough  to  force 
their  way  into  the  kennel,  for,  while  it  was  built  for  a  poultry 
house,  it  was  not  much  larger  than  a  fair  sized  dog  kennel,  were  ob- 
liged to  seek  shelter  under  a  heap  of  timber  piled  loosely  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  enclosure.     The  outcome  of  this  state  of  affairs  can  well 
be  imagined.     Where  the  birds  did  not  die  of  suffocation,  especially 
during  the  extremely  cold  weather,  when  birds  are  inclined  to  crowd 
together,  they  degenerated  in  health  and  vigor  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  production  was  less  than  a  dozen  eggs  a  day.     The  house 
which  was  obliged  to  accommodate  sixty  birds  more  than  it  had  ade- 
quate space  of,  is  seen  in  figure  5. 

While  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  sunlight  has  no  equal  as 
a  disinfectant,  and  while  it  is  equally  true  that  good  ventilation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  requisites  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
flock,  yet  no  two  factors,  so  essential  to  successful  poultry  raising 
were  more  neglected  than  these.     The  illustration,  figure  6,  depicts 
an  old  barn,  a  very  common  form  of  poultry  house  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  ventilation 
or  access  of  sufficient  sunlight.     Several  cases  were  found  in  which 
special  care  was  taken  to  prevent  sunlight  from  getting  into  the 
house,  by  nailing  sacks  before  the  windows. 
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Figure  8.     The  house  which  served  to  accommodate  sixty 
birds  more  than  it  had  adequate  space  for.     Note  the  sickly  and 
listless  condition  of  the  flock. 
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Figure  9.     The  illustration  depicts  an  old 
barn,  a  very  common  form  of  poultry  house  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 
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A  question  that  brought  to  light  a  great  deal  of  ignorance 
prevailing  among  back  yard  poultry  keepers  was  the  one  in  which  it 
was  asked  "What  direction  does  your  poultry  house  face?"    Out  of  on© 
hundred  houses,  only  twenty-one  faced  the  South,  and  of  the  owners 
of  these  only  seven  were  able  to  give  intelligent  reasons  why  the 
poultry  house  faced  in  the  right  direction.    Many  owners  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  in  poultry  raising  it  was  essential  that  the 
house  should  face  the  South.     In  most  cases  the  poultry  house  faced 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  dwelling  house.     In  fairness  to  some 
owners,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  in  some  instances  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  inconvenient  and  perhaps  impracticable  to 
have  had  the  poultry  house  face  in  a  direction  other  than  that  in 
which  the  dwelling  house  faced. 

The  majority  of  breeders  made  no  provisions  for  proper  nests. 
In  cases  where  barns  served  as  a  poultry  house,  the  nests  were  fre- 
quently found  up  in  the  attic,  in  the  manger,  or  in  some  dark,  dirty 
corner  of  the  building.    Nests  were  sometimes  also  found  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  yard  some  distance  away  from  the  poultry  house.  Nobody 
employed  the  trap  nest  system,  no  doubt  because  most  breeders  do  not 
have  time  enough  to  devote  to  the  system. 

The  cost  of  building  poultry  houses  varied  considerably,  rang- 
ing from  $2.40  to  #50.    An  instance  was  found  in  which  12  pure  bred 
Brahmas  were  kept  in  a  house  built  out  of  ordinary  packing  cases. 
The  price  of  the  material  including  the  labor  of  construction,  came 
to  $2.40.     The  birds  were  healthy,  vigorous,  and  apparently  com- 
fortable.    An  illustration  of  the  house  and  flock  is  seen  in  figure 
10. 

FEEDING.      Table  scraps,  consisting  mainly  of  bread,  meat, 


Figure  10.  An  illustration  showing  ordinary  pack 
ing  cases,  costing  $2.40,  serving  as  a  poultry  house. 
The  birds  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and  apparently  happy 
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potatoes,  bones,  etc.,  are  the  feed  most  popular  among  back  yard 
poultry  keepers.     The  popularity  of  the  feed  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  scraps,  usually  wasted,  now  become  a  valuable  and  econ- 
omical by-product;  for  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  garbage  or 
fed  to  the  dogs,  a  rather  common  practice  hitherto,  they  are  fed  to 
the  flock,  and  thus  are  utilized  to  bring  a  financial  return  in  the 
form  of  meat  and  eggs. 

But, while  table  scraps  were  found  to  be  valuable  and  econom- 
ical, they  were  often  kept  on  hand  so  long,  before  being  used  as 
feed,  that  they  became  obnoxious  and  a  menace  to  the  health  not 
only  of  the  flock  but  also  of  the  people.     Many  breeders  followed 
the  method  of  feeding  table  scraps  by  collecting  them  (free  of 
charge)  from  near-by  boarding  houses.     At  these  public  places,  after 
each  meal,  the  table  refuse--made  up  of  bread,  ground  coffee,  pieces 
of  oranges,  egg  shells,  banana  peelings,  tea  leaves,  etc.,--  is 
collected  and  thrown  into  a  large  tin  or  iron  can  in  the  back  yard 
of  the  premises.     This  conglomeration,  frequently  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation when  collected  by  the  breeder,  is  taken  to  his  home,  and 
fed  to  the  birds  by  dumping  the  mixture  in  the  corner  of  the  poul- 
try enclosure.     In  almost  every  case  where  table  scraps  were  fed  in: 
this  careless  manner,  the  flock  was  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

Skim  milk  feeding  was  pursued  in  only  one  instance.  The 
owner  was  an  employee  in  the  Agricultural  College,  in  which  skim 
milk  could  be  purchased;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  went  to 
and  came  from  work  every  day,  he  had  an  exceptional  opportunity 
both  for  buying  and  feeding  milk.     Just  how  the  expense  of  feeding 
skim  milk  compared  with  the  increase  of  egg  production  could  not  be 
ascertained,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  in  most  other  cases,  no 
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record  was  kept. 

From  the  arguments  set  forth  by  breeders,  it  seems  that  the 
feeding  of  skim  milk,  except  where  cows  were  kept,  was  not  satis- 
factory or  profitable.     It  was  claimed  that  the  extra  time  required 
in  going  to  the  college  and  getting  a  supply  would  involve  a  greater 
expense  than  would  be  off-set  by  the  increased  yield  of  eggs.  That 
some  breeders  were  ignorant  of  the  feeding  value  of  skim  milk  was 
observed  from  statements  in  which  it  was  remarked  that  skim  milk, 
like  green  feed,  was  an  unnecessary  expense  and  a  poultry  luxury. 

Figure  11  shows  an  illustration  of  the  only  place  found  in 
which  skim  milk  feeding  was  practised. 

The  important  practice  of  keeping  clean  fresh  water  constant- 
ly before  the  birds  was  not  carried  out  by  fully  half  of  the  breed- 
ers.    A  popular  method  of  supplying  water  was  to  fill  an  old  tomato 
can,  a  tin  dish,  a  soup  plate,  or  some  awkward  receptacle  with  wat- 
er and  place  it  in  the  center  of  the  yard.     The  result  might  well 
be  imagined.     If  the  water  in  the  receptacle  did  not  freeze  during 
the  extreme  cold  weather,  the  can  or  dish  was  invariably  capsized 
by  the  birds  while  trying  to  drink.  Or,  if  the  water  did  not  become 
too  warm  during  the  hot  days,  the  utensil  was  sometimes  blown  over 
by  the  wind.  Only  a  few  breeders  kept  clean  water  constantly  before 
the  fowls  by  having  a  stationary  place  inside  the  poultry  house. 
The  drinking  place  was  slightly  elevated  above  the  floor  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  dirt  or  straw  could  accumulate  in  the  water. 

Green  feed  in  the  form  of  dried  alfalfa  was  supplied  in  most 
cases.     Usually  the  hay  was  soaked  in  water  a  few  hours  before  be- 
ing given  to  the  flock,  although  in  some  instances  it  was  finely 
cut  and  mixed  with  a  mash.     The  alfalfa,  while  it  does  not  make 
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an  ideal  green  feed,  makes  an  excellent  ration  because  it  contains 
a  great  deal  of  protein,  an  element  most  essential  in  egg  produc- 
tion.    Strange  as  it  might  seem,  some  breeders  still  adhered  to  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  feeding  of  green  material  is  an  unnecessary 
expenditure. 

On  the  whole,  hot  mashes  appeared  to  have  been  fed  by  a 
great  many  breeders.    Yet  on  being  asked  why  a  hot  mash  was  fed 
some  stated  that  it  prevented  the  birds  from  freezing,  while  others 
held  that  it  increased  the  egg  production  and  served  as  a  disinfect- 
ant, keeping  away  diseases. 


Conclusions  • 

Prom  the  fact  that  every  back  yard  breeder  stated  his  pur- 
pose for  keeping  poultry  to  be "meat  and  fresh  eggsT  it  is  obvious 
that  poultry  is  an  important  economic  factor  in  the  average  home* 

That  poultry  in  the  back  yard  can  be  made  profitable  is  true 
beyond  any  doubt;  for  this  investigation  demonstrated  that  where 
breeders  exercised  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  flock,  observed 
cleanliness,  carried  on  proper  and  systematic  feeding,  and  assigned 
the  care  and  management  to  a  definite  and  proper  person,  poultry 
keeping  was  a  financial  success. 

That  the  back  yard  lot  occasionally  proved  an  apparent  fail- 
ure, was  due  to  mismanagement,  the  selection  of  low  bred  birds,  poor 
sanitary  conditions,  and  improper  and  unsystematic  feeding. 


